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ys 1937-38 investigation of the ethnic relationships of the 

Houma Indians of Louisiana, numbering by approximate 
estimate some two thousand persons,! enabled the writer to list 
a series of native plants and the medical folk-lore associated 
with them.? Some excursions into the bayou country inhabited 
by these people in their trapping and sea-food gathering nomad- 
ism permitted the collection of both plant specimens and data on 
plants and some animal substances employed in curing the com- 
plaints which afflict these human wanderers of the inundated 


1 There are no Houma individuals or families of pure blood. The present 
population so classified comprises elements of other Indian descent (early 
historic Choctaw, Biloxi, Chitimacha), early Spanish, French and unspecified 
American, besides several recent accessions of Filipinos by marriage. Some 
families of Houma descent have intermarried with mulattoes, which cir- 
cumstance has been cause for classification of the whole group as such by 
local partisans of racial segregation. 


2 Acknowledgment is made to the University of Pennsylvania Faculty 
Research Fund (Grant no. 416) for partial support of the field work which 
produced these results. The botanical advice of Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 
and Flora Fender, University of Pennsylvania, has been sought in the iden- 
tities given, as derived from plant specimens collected. Dr. Maurice 
Gallagher has been consulted for aid in Creole-French nomenclature and 
modern French equivalents. 
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marshes and cypress swamps of the Creole-speaking parishes of 
the Gulf coast. Maurice Billiot, Charley Billiot, David Billiot 
and their families were the original sources of information. 
Again in 1941 a return to the Houma field placed me in contact 
with Michele Billiot, a middle-aged man reputed among the 
Houma dwelling on Bayou La Fourche below Golden Meadow 
to be well experienced in the art of healing by means of herbal 
remedies. Since then the listing and checking of plants and their 
identities in the French patois of the bayou country have been 
aided by the cooperation of Miss Wilhelmina Hooper of Indian - 
Point, Dulac, Terre Bonne Parish. Louisiana (Creole) French 
was the sole medium of communication with the informants, who 
knew no other language. The historic Houma are to be classified 
with the Muskhogian-speaking peoples of the Southeast asso- 
ciated with the early Choctaw.® 
In view of the recent stimulation of interest in ethno-botany 
and particularly in the herbological practices of tribes of the 
Southeast afforded by the publication of a monograph in this field 
of recording by Mrs. Taylor,* enumerating 185 plants, it is 
thought advisable to print these notes, incomplete as they are. 
Future attention will be devoted to the curative practices of the 
Indian groups surviving in the lower parishes of the state, and it 
is thought that material made available through publication now 
will be of advantage later to the projects contemplated. As for 
the Houma data so far assembled, considering the extent of terri- 
tory covered by the Houma trappers in their coastal wanderings, 
the wealth of its herbaceous life and the number of the people 
who could still be questioned, liberal allowances should be made. 
Mrs. Taylor has based certain interpretations, of historical and 

medical bearing, upon material collected by her among the 


8See J. R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and 
Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 43, pp. 285-92, Wash., 1911. 

4Lyda Averill Taylor, Plants Used as Curatives by Certain Southeastern 
Tribes, Botanical Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, 1940. As 
reference sources for method and material the recent systematic works of 
R. E. Schulter, P. A. Vestal and Oakes Ames of the Botanical Museum of 
Harvard University (1939) have been utilized and acknowledged by both 
Mrs. Taylor and the writer. 
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Koasati (Creek) and lists of plant cures known to the Choctaw, 
obtained by Bushnell, to the Cherokee, as recorded by Mooney, 
Natchez, Chickasaw and Alabama, to the Creeks, published by 
Swanton, and to the Catawba published by the writer. Her 
interpretations of native medicinal achievement through experi- 
mentation will be later discussed in the light of ecology as affected 
by the material on Houma herbology presented here. Distribu- 
tional records, it is apparent, may only be held as possessing 
significance when checked with biotic data. 

To the following notes some additions will be made from the 
recorded observations published by the French historian Le Page 
du Pratz (1758) ° who emphasized the knowledge possessed by 
the Indians of Louisiana in the art of healing through plant 
mediums. While the plants and their properties mentioned by 
Du Pratz were not specifically attributed by him to the Houma, 
it is appropriate to the subject to refer to them in the present 
instance, if for no other reason than to bring his contribution to 
the fore as an important one in the further prosecution of our 
research in the area. I have accordingly referred to Du Pratz 
when he mentions curative qualities of plants and trees occurring 
in the Houma categories. The valuable work of Dr. W. A. Read * 
has been constantly referred to in the preparation of the material 
offered. 

I may add a few remarks on the cultural importance of plant 
curatives among the Houma, and upon the personalities of the 
herbalists themselves. It was found that knowledge of remedies 
is general property to the group. Interest was easy to arouse in 
the camps and shacks of the Houma trappers because the interest 
was already strongly present. It was the men who gave informa- 
tion from a general store of experience and hearsay. Information 
sought was freely given, often volunteered. One of them 
(Michele Billiot) was a locally-known consultant, almost 
esteemed as a doctor, on Bayou La Fourche. No evidence of 
secrecy or mysticism was betrayed; their attitude seemed a prac- 


5 A.§S. Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, Tome 2. 


6W. A. Read, Lowisiana-French, University Studies, No. 5, Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1931. 
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tical one. No prohibitions or rituals were learned of as govern- 
ing the taking or preparations of plants needed for curing. No 
specific formulas or mythical associations were connected with 
those here recorded. Houma herbology is presented in its aspects 
of being a lay science. The cultural functions appeared to the 
writer to lie acordingly in a different setting from that observable 
among the Creek and Cherokee where “ medicine is an empiric 
development of the fetich idea.” The rules we might expect for 
the gathering of herbs with regard to their spiritual qualities have 
not proved their presence so far as questioning goes. The answers 
show practical considerations to be uppermost, such as the need 
to gather annuals while they are prime and the gathering of roots 
that stay in the ground at any time when needed. 

The individual who administers herb cures to the ailing is 
known as a “traiteur”’.® Part of his art is to have learned by 
memory prayers and “chants” to be mumbled while treating 
a sufferer, with certain accompanying motions. This is an import- 
ant ritualistic branch of the treatment of disease involving the 
religious tradition of the Houma. Judging by the material so far 
recorded from those informants willing to divulge the recitations 
the elements of ritual are of so anomalous a character as to 
baffle attempts to trace their origin. They seem to possess a 
blending of beliefs and practices acquired from the varied sources 
of Old and New World cultures back to which the Houma trace 
their own. French folk-lore and church lore among other influ- 
ences, some possibly West Indian, are to be expected. The pre- 
sentation and handling of this material have been omitted from 
this report because of its incompleteness. For the same reason 
I have also omitted listing some non-botanical cures collected 


7James Mooney, Sacred Formulas of the Cherokee, Seventh Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash., 1891, p. 239. 


8 To what extent this form of the noun has come under the influence of 
English in the mixed historical background of the Houma creoles, we shall 
have to rely for answer to one of the dialecticians. According to Miss 
Hooper the pronunciation of the term is near to English “treater”, yet 
the form as given is admitted in standard French, which also gives 
“traiteur” for one who administers medicines. 
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from the Houma. Some of these are interesting for their oddity. 
We have mention of the use of the egg mass of the mantid, iden- 
tified by Mr. Rehn of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, as Stagmomantis carolina. The mass, called by the 
Houma, Jeanne de Marie, is threaded and hung around a baby’s 
neck to cure the baby of excessive saliva running out of the 
mouth. 

One of the distinctions observed here by comparison with prac- 
tices recorded elsewhere, especially farther north, is the require- 
ment that so many Houma herb medicines be boiled instead of 
merely being steeped. The corroboration of this point is strongly 
expressed thus. ‘“ There is no ‘ too long’ to the boiling of medi- 
cinal tea, the longer the stronger the better. It must be boiled 
over ten minutes ” ( W.H.). 

Some personal aspects of the task involved in contacting the 
- medicine makers may be of interest. On the occasion of the first 
trip of investigation I wandered along the banks of Bayou Grand 
Caillou with Maurice and Charley Billiot, engaged in conversa- 
tion over diverse matters by way of pastime. Maurice at once 
halted to touch with his foot the abundance of chardron, thistle, 
which grew on the slopes of the levee. He asked if-I knew what 
that was. On my answering no, he told me with lively interest 
what medicine it provided, and cut out the heart of the plant, 
which we ate (see No. 13). Seeing my interest aroused by what 
he said and did in this line, he pointed out the use of the next 
plant and its name. One after another followed, resulting in 
some six or eight being listed on the first day. With no hurry at 
first, the plucking continued during our sojourn together, and the 
list grew without questioning beyond the point of leading up to 
the subject. Both men present alternated in the instruction, 
nearly always one referring to the other for corroboration or cor- 
rection of statements. An attentive ear and notebook were only 
needed for the furtherance of the quest in the short walks over 
the limited dry areas of the levees. Sometimes plants were 
brought in the hand by friends coming from other places to see 
us while investigation of Houma history and customs was in 
progress. Not all of the herbs listed are to be had in the marg- 
inal marshes of the lower bayous inhabited by the Indians; for 
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instance, l’herbe a la puce (No. 20) could not be found at Du Lac 
on account of “ saltiness of the land” (W. H.) but does grow on 
higher land near Houma. Then came Michele Billiot. While I 
was crossing Bayou La Fourche in a pirogue with David Billiot, 
an Indian was seen some distance down the bayou seated in a 
very small pirogue. That was Michele Billiot, the man of the 
other band referred to as a specialist in herbs. Being hailed he 
approached us and was engaged in conversation over his herbal 
profession without further formality. In the bottom of his boat 
were some herbs which he had just collected. Upon invitation to- 
tarry with us he changed his plan and spent the afternoon in 
’ dictating much of the information presented here. This was the 
beginning with him. He accepted a fee for his aid only under 
pressure. No evidence was manifested of secrecy, hauteur or 
realization that his knowledge was worth money to a recorder. 
A likelihood arises in the collecting of herbal lore among modern 
Indian groups, which has often to be considered as a circumstance 
affecting the sources from which the information is derived. 
Printed lists of herb curatives are available in the occasional ad- 
vertisements and almanacs circulated locally in the countryside. 
In sundry instances when informants are questioned as to where 
they learned of this or that specific remedy they state that it was 
seen in one of the printed sources or acquired from some stranger 
who had tested its curative power. The Houma informants are 
illiterate, and none of those questioned as to sources of knowledge 
knew of cure lists in the farm literature. Furthermore not being 
conversant with English they would have difficulty in acquiring 
names and uses of plants from other Indians and whites of the 
southeast beyond the Creole parishes of Louisiana. Michele 
Billiot especially stated his parents to be the source of his know- 
ledge, and the others who gave data credited the source to their 
own relatives and forebears. 

In the arrangement followed here, the Louisiana-French name 
is given in italics after the numbers assigned to each plant used, 
then the English equivalent, and the botanical identity where 
such is possible. The Houma now are conversant only in the 
French Creole dialect of Louisiana which they use with some 
idiosyncrasies current among themselves. 
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The entries in the list followed by W. H. in parentheses (W. H.) 
were furnished by Miss Wilhelmina Hooper of Dulac, Indian 
Point School. 


List or PLANT CURATIVES 


1. Bois de fléche, Dogwood, Arrowwood (Cornus florida or C. 
stricta). Serapings of the roots or bark are boiled in water about 
fifteen minutes, in quantity about a handful. The decoction is 
drunk for fever and malaria. (Economy. The shafts were used 
for arrows.) 

2. Bois de marécage, St. Andrew’s Cross (Ascyrum hyperico- 
ides). a. The bark and roots are scraped and boiled to make a 
tea to drink for fever. b. “ The roots (good when gathered at 
any time of year) are boiled to make a cupful of tea to be drunk 
by anyone suffering with severe pain, especially in delivery cases ” 
(W.H.) ce. “ For toothache, scrape off some bark from the stem 
and pack the tooth” (W. H.). 

3. Gomme de plaquemien,® Black Gum, (Nyssa sylvatica). 
The boiled roots or bark are made into a drink for worms. 

4. Capillard, Resurrection Fern, from Live Oak tree only 
(Marginaria polypodioides [or Polypodium incanum]) (MF, 
capillaire). Fougére de chien, Dog Fern. a. For headache and 
dizziness the fronds are boiled and a cupful of the tea is taken. 
b. The tea when cooled is used as a wash for sore mouth or thrush 
in babies. c. The same is used to cure bleeding gums (W. H.). 

5. Palamito, or Latanier, Dwarf Palmetto (Sabal Adansonii). 
a. The small roots are taken and crushed, and the juice rubbed 
| : into the eyes to relieve soreness. The burning sensation produced 
is thought to be a counter-irritant. b. The same decoction is 
| boiled and drunk for kidney trouble. c. The dried root is cut in 
| three slices and boiled to make a medicine for “ swimming in 
head ” or “ high blood pressure”. The administration is: “ drink 
| the infusion for three days, then skip three days and repeat the 


dosage three days, then skip three, and do the same thing again 
making three repetitions in all” (W. H.). This is another in- 


9 Note Houma dialectical variant of La.Fr. plaquemine, “ persimmon ”, 
for derivation of which see Read, p. 103. 
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stance of the “nine formula” principle in Houma practices.’° 


(Food. Slices of the fresh root are also baked and eaten, known 
as “ palmetto bread ”’.) 

6. Chéne rouge, Red Oak (Quercus pagodaefolia or Q. texana). 
a. Pieces of the bark are boiled together with elm bark and made 
into a tea to be drunk frequently for relief of dysentery. 
b. Serapings of roots and/or bark boiled thoroughly to make a 
strong tea and applied externally for swollen joints. c. Tea of 
bark and roots drunk as a tonic for run-down health. d. The 
same for sore throat irritation and hoarseness. 


7. Chéne vert, Live Oak (Quercus virginiana). The bark is 


boiled to make a tea to be drunk for dysentery."t (Dye. The 
bark and roots are boiled to produce a red basket dye.) 

8. Chéne blanc, White Oak (Quercus alba). The roots are 
crushed and mixed with whiskey to be rubbed on the skin over 
parts affected by symptoms akin to rheumatism. 

9. Orme, Elm (Ulmus americana, or Planera aquatica). Bark 
mixed with red oak for dysentery (see preceding No. 6). 

10. Cirier, Wax Myrtle or/and Bayberry (Myrica cerifera or 
M. ecaroliniensis). Boil the leaves to make tea for a vermifuge. 
(Economy. Berries boiled down to make wax used in coating the 
string '* wrapping of blowguns, and in candle making.) 

11. Laurier, Sweet Bay (Magnolia virginiana, var. australis). 
Leaves and twigs boiled to make a tea to warm the blood, prevent 
chills and cure colds and chills. A stock of the dried leaves is 
kept by some to be used when needed."* 

12. Patience, Dock (Rumex mexicana). The medicine is pre- 
pared by being made into a decoction. The roots are used. 
Three kinds are recognized and named by the Houma, rouge, 


1° Still another is the following: A snake skin freshly removed from the 
animal is tied into nine knots and worn for nine days tied around the wrist 
to cure rheumatism. 


11 Read, p. 47. 


12 Described by Du Pratz as medicine for dysentery and for stomach 


complaints among Louisiana Indians (Du Pratz, p. 40.) 


13 Du Pratz mentions laurier tulippe as being used by Louisiana Indians 
as a febrifuge (Du Pratz, pp. 35-36). 
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red, blanche, white, and jaune, yellow. They are used differently. 
a. As a specific the plant, leaves and stems, is boiled to make a 
tea for liver trouble and also for intestinal disorders. b. “ Red” 
patience is for fever. ‘“ Use the root to make tea, serve hot ” (W. 
H.). ec. “ White” patience is good to regulate menstruation. 
Make tea of roots. Must be taken from two to four days for 
effect (W. H.). d. “ Yellow” patience is a cure for jaundice. 
“Put the roots in gin. Give one tablespoonful three times a 
day. It will keep for a long time” (W. H.). (Dyes. The red 
and yellow patience roots are used to make a dye for cane and 
palmetto splints in basketry work.) 

13. Chardron,'* Thistle (Cirsium horridulum). The leaves and 
root soaked in whiskey and drunk to clear the lungs and throat: 
from phlegm. It is recognized as a strong astringent. (Food. 
The tender white heart of the plant, resembling celery or lettuce 
heart, is eaten raw when in the woods.) 

14. Liane noire, Black-jack*® (Berchemia scandens). The 
leaves and bark are boiled to make a tea taken for debility and 
loss of vigor, and “ renewal of youth ”, meaning that it is good for 
impotency in male or female. (Economy. The stout, almost un- 
breakable stem of this common liana of the swamps is used for 
fastening “ pirogues”’ (dugout canoes of cypress) to the shore, 
or any purpose for which a cable may be needed). 

15. Bois connu, Hackberry (Celtis laevigata, C. occidentalis 
L.) a. The bark is boiled and the brew is drunk for sore throat. 
b. Mixed with Hog Vine (see No. 25) for venereal disease. 
(Sacredness. The Indians of Louisiana [Natchez] held this tree 
in veneration and burned its branches in a sacred fire, according 
to A. DeBatz in 1732. It was called “ bois inconnu ”, “ unknown 
tree”, by the early French colonists, and was regarded as of 
mysterious origin in the Natchez country.) *® 


14 For Louisiana-French form of term see Read, p. 25. 

15 Also known as Trelease, Supplejack or Rattan Vine (Read, p. 47). 

16 The tree in question has been made the subject of several essays by 
scholars who have discussed the sources and data on its identity. See 
D. I. Bushnell (Drawings by A. DeBatz in Louisiana [1732-35], with Six 
Plates, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Publications, Vol. 80, No. 5, Washington, 
1927), and Read (pp. 12-13). 
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16. Gui, Mistletoe (Phoradendron flavescens). The plant is 
boiled and the tea drunk to give relief from debility and weak- 
ness, especially that attributed to paralysis. It is also stated to 
be good for sickness in general; something akin to a panacea. 

17. Curage, Water Pepper, Smartweed (Polygonum puncta- 
tum). The roots are boiled to make a tea for pains and swellings 
in the legs and joints. 

18. Chassepareille, Sarsaparilla Vine (MF, salsepareille). a. 
For “ feelings of high blood pressure ” the roots are boiled and the 
tea drunk regularly. The informants explained that there are- 
“seven different kinds ” of sarsaparilla (see Nos. 49, 50) which 
are good to take throughout the “ four seasons”. The latter is 
an expression common in Canadian-French, meaning all the year 
round. b. The tea is also a blood purifier. 

19. Kantadk (Cantaque),'* Smilax, Briar-root, (Smilax lauri- 
folia, or S. bona-nox). The large tuberous roots are grated with 


17 Another most interesting term and botanical identity. The basic 
element of the word is widespread among Muskhogian languages for tuber- 
ous roots of plants edible in various ecological settings from Louisiana to 
Florida. They are specified varieties of Smilax, as the following identities 
will show. The Houma name (kanték) is the same as Choctaw kanték 
“brier-root (smilax)” and Read ascribes the origin of the Louisiana-French 
cantaque” (Smilax laurifolia, or perhaps Smilax bona-nox) to the latter 
tongue (Read, p. 54). He describes the large tuber as providing food for 
the Indians and early settlers, the tubers being reduced to powder and 
mixed with cornmeal or flour, quoting reference to it in Margry (1614- 
1754 ed. Paris, 1875-1886, V. 389. 

Swanton (Coonti, American Anthropologist, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1913, pp. 141- 
42) obtained the term kanta, denoting a plant identified as Smilax 
lanceolata used as food, from the Alabama (Alibamu) Indians of Texas, 
as well as from a Creek Indian born in Alabama before the removal west- 
ward. Swanton discusses the name Kuntt, applied by the Seminole of 
Florida to “a cycadaceous plant (Zamia integrifolia), or the breadstuff 
obtained from it” listed from MacCauley (The Seminole Indians of 
Florida, Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1887, 
pp. 513-15), and quoted by A. F. Chamberlain in Handbook of the Ameri- 
can Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau American Ethnology, 1911, Vol. 1, p. 342. 
He also refers to William Bartram (Travels through North and South 
Carolina, Phila., 1791, p. 241) who wrote of “conte”, a sort of jelly, 
“prepared from the root of the China briar (Smilax pseudo-china): they 
chop the roots in pieces, which are afterwards well pounded in a wooden 
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a knife or spoon to clean them of the outside coating, then cut 
into pieces and boiled to make a tea which is taken internally to 
cure kidney trouble symptomized by urinary disturbance. 
(Food. The tuberous roots when dried are reduced to “ flour ” 
by the cypress mortar, [pilon] and pestle [baton]. The flour is 
then treated as cornmeal, with which it often is mixed, and fur- 
nishes an acceptable addition to the native food resources. 
Among the Choctaw of Bayou La Combe the same practice 
prevails, and the name is the same [kanta’k|. In both groups it 
is made into bread). The relation of Houma and Choctaw 
kanta’k to koonti (coonty) both as to its linguistic and botanical 
identity and its use as food in Louisiana and Florida offers a 
tempting subject for examination. 

20. Herbe a la puce, Three-leaf Vine (Poison Ivy) (Toxicoden- 
dron radicans). The leaves are boiled to make a tea acting as a 
tonic and rejuvenator to keep the body “ fresh at all times ”. 

21. Malt, (botanical sources unspecified). The leaves when 
boiled make a tea that cures sore throat. 

22. Mousse, Spanish Moss (Tillandsia usneoides). A sufficient 
quantity of the tree moss is boiled to make a tea drunk to relieve 
chills and fever. (Economy. The dried fibres of the moss are 
twisted by a “ tourniquet ” of wood into strands twisted to the 
thickness of a pencil. This material serves the purpose of a 
native cordage. It is also woven on a wooden frame by a simple 


mortar, then being mixed with clean water, in a tray or trough, they 
strain it through baskets” ...to make a flour or meal. He adds that they 
also mix it with fine corn flour to fry in bear’s oil to make hot cakes. 
Swanton finds that at least two species of smilax were known as coonti by 
the ancient Creeks, since Hawkins also designated the China briar as 
“ecoonte”. That the Mayaimi, who occupied southern Floria before the 
Seminole, used Zamis integrifolia, is shown by the statement of Fontaneda 
(about the middle of the sixteenth century) quoted by Swanton (op. cit., 
p. 142) that they “live on bread made from roots during most of the year ”. 

The writer recorded knowledge of smilax root flour and bread from the 
Choctaw of Bayou La Combe, Louisiana, and from the Tunica of Avoyelles 
Co.. Louisiana, in 1939. The name kantdk, and the methods of preparation 
in a mortar were the same among the Houma, Choctaw and Tunica. 
Inquiry among the Creeks of Atmore, Alabama, did not, however, yield 
positive results. A kunti plant fruit and roots used by some Seminole of 
the Big Cypress were identified as a specimen of Zamia integrifolia. 
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under-and-over technique into mats for use on the floor of the 
native palmetto house or the shack of European form. Old ac- 
counts of the Louisiana Indians describe it as constituting a cov- 
ering of the nakedness of the women and girls. Some attention is 
devoted to its terminology and history of use in Louisiana by 
Read, op. cit., p. 4.) 

23. Sureau, Elder '* (Sambucus canadensis, or 8. intermedia). 
a. The bark is boiled down to make a liquid wash applied to the 
parts affected by pain and swelling. b. A tonic wine is made 
from the berries. (Economy. Several informants had heard- 
that the hollowed stalk was once used for blowguns.) 

24. Accrochée, Cocklebur (Xanthium commune [?]). The 
roots are boiled to make a tea to reduce high fever. 

25. Liane a cochon, Hog Vine. Leaves and stems boiled to- 
gether with Hackberry (No. 15) to make a tea (see No. 15) and 
mixed with a small quantity of powdered oyster shells which have 
been burnt in a fire, drunk to cure venereal disease. 

26. Ortie, Nettle Bush (Laportea canadensis [?]). The plant 
is boiled to make tea for fever. 

27. Roseau, Cat-tail weeds (Typha latifolia). The stalks are 
boiled to make a tea taken for whooping-cough. 

28. Liane a Congo, Snake Vine (identity not learned), (MF 
liane a serpent). A decoction made of the plant is drunk as a 
tonic for poor health in general. 

29. L’herbe a souris, Rat grass (Scirpus sp.?). a. The plant is 
boiled to a tea to be given to nervous, fretful children who are 
given to crying. b. Also boiled to make tea for bathing in hot 
wash for weak legs (W. H.). (Economy. The dried plant is 
bound to make bristles used as a broom.) 

30. Saule, Willow (Salix nigra or 8. longipes). The roots and 
bark boiled to make a decoction to be drunk for feebleness attrib- 
uted to “ thinness of blood ” and attacks of fever. 

31. Sassafras, Sassafras (Sassafras albidum). A boiled infu- 
sion of the roots, either fresh or dried, is drunk to cure measles 
and scarlet fever. 


18 When gathering elderberry blossoms for medicinal use they “ must be 
gathered and left in the dew of the night of June 24th” (W. H.). 
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32. Ginsen, Ginseng (Panax quinquefolium). a. The roots 
are boiled and the infusion drunk to stop vomiting. b. The same 
infusion with whiskey added is drunk to abate rheumatism. 

33. Boscoyo a cyprés, Cypress Knee (Taxodium sempervirens). 
a. The “ knees ” are scraped and mixed with whiskey as a medi- 
cine for purifying the blood. b. The inner bark (about a hand- 
ful) scraped, is immersed in a pint of whiskey and drunk in quan- 
tites desired to cure jaundice and purify the blood (W. E.). 

34. Fréne piquant, Prickly Ash, Toothache Tree (Xanthoxylum 
clava-hercules). a. A pulp made of the grated roots and bark 
is applied to aching teeth. b. A quantity of the grated roots 
mixed with whiskey is rubbed on the limbs to reduce and relieve 
swollen limbs. 

35. Chicorée, Chickory (Cichorium intybus) (European): 
(Data confused with identity of No. 57).‘° The roots boiled to 
make a tea drunk to “ purify and strengthen the blood ”. 

36. Canne, Cane (Arundinaria macrosperma or A. tecta). The 
roots are boiled to make an infusion to be drunk by persons past 
forty-five or fifty to renew strength, and specifically to stimulate 
the kidneys. The informant stated that the symptoms are a too 
frequent desire to urinate. The medicine is to be drunk as a hot 
tea every day for nine days. (Economy. Arrow shafts were 
made of the young shoots of cane, and rarely the stalks were hol- 
lowed to make a blowgun as several informants had heard in 
reference to a time before the cord-wrapped [composite] cypress 
blowgun came into general use among the Houma.) 

37. Copal,?? Sweet Gum, Liquidambar (Liquidambar styraci- 
flua). a. The roots are boiled down to make a strong tea to be 


19 Specimens examined by Dr. Fogg and Miss Fender were identified as 
Sanchus oleraceus, No. 57. 


20 Du Pratz figures this tree and devotes some space to a discussion of 
its name and its fame as a balm of infinite virtue among the Louisianians. 
He gives the name spelled as copalm (Du Pratz, p. 27). Since Read in 
his indispensable essay on Louisiana-French word derivations and usages 
‘ does not refer to the material published by Du Pratz, it is well worth the 
trouble of consulting the lengthy descriptions of this author. 

Read (op. cit., pp. 139-40) also devotes attention to the Louisiana- 
French term copal for Sweet Gum tree. He cites Joutel (1687) as attribut- 
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applied externally to sore spots on the skin which are thought to 
be “caused by small worms in the skin”. b. Spanish moss hang- 
ing from the branches of the Copal is boiled to a tea drunk to 
produce a sweat for relief of chills and fever. 

38. Calebasse, Gourd Vine (Lagenaria siceraria). The leaves 
are beaten and crushed in a mortar to form a pulp which is put 
on the forehead over the eyes to cure headache. (Economy. 
Gourds are used by the Houma for containers in the following 
capacities: water dippers, cups and bowls, and formerly for drums 
and rattles.) 


39. Plantain, Plantain (Plantago cordata).. The leaves in a 


raw state, mixed with oil or grease, or applied as a poultice to 
heal cuts, sores, burns and boils. The grease is first applied to 
the affected part and the green leaf bound over it to bring a boil 
to head. 

40. Téte Margaret** (Erigeron philadelphicus). Roots are 
boiled to make a drink “ for menstruation troubles ”. 

41. L’herbe ** a Congo,?* Snake Grass, (Ipomoea sagittata). 
a. For cure of snake bite, “ let the patient chew the leaves and 
swallow the juice, then pack a poultice of the chewed leaves upon 


ing the naming of the Sweet Gum as copal to La Salle who was aware of 
the agreeable scent. of its gum, whence also its synonym Liquidambar. 
His citation is given from French (B. F. French, Historical Collections 
[1846], p. 145). Says Read, “Spanish copal, from which Standard French 
took the word in the seventeenth century, is a derivative of Aztec copalli, 
the generic term for resin, yielded by various trees and used by the Mexican 
Indians for incense in their temples” (p. 140). 


21An instance of the confusion of modern French (MF) terms and 
identities in the Houma patois. Dr. Gallagher points out that in MF 
the marguerite is a dzisy, the reine marguerite an aster; while érigéron 
is herbe aux puces or fleabane. 

22Tn view of the illiteracy of Houma informants it was not possible in 
every case to distinguish between the terms l’arbre and l’herbe as pro- 
nounced in their vernacular. 


33 Another interesting term, Congé is the local Louisiana-French term 
for the Water Moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus). Read (op. cit., p. 121) 
derives the word from Negroes of the Congo region and applies it in the 
Louisiana dialects to objects or animals of a dark or black color, giving 
several examples from the speech of the Creole parishes. 
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the place bitten” (W.H.). (See also No. 53.) b. Boil the roots 
and drink the infusion hot to “ take poison out of the blood or 
heart” (W. H.). ce. Boil the leaves down to make a poultice “ to 
apply to any swollen place” (W. H.). 

42. L’herbe a merlin, Merlin Grass (Polymnia canadensis). 
Leaves are crushed to make a poultice to reduce swelling. 

43. Baume (balm) sauvage, Indian Balm (Pluchea sp.?). 
a. Entire dried plant with blossoms gathered in fall and preserved 
for use to make a boiled tea to reduce fever. b. Same taken to 
cure piles. 

44. L’herbe a cochon (identity questionable): (also known as 
Couqueluche (W. H.). Boiled tea made from the blossoms is 
drunk for whooping cough. 

45. L’arbre a caiman, Alligator Tree (Forestiera acuminata). 
Tea for a health beverage is made from the roots and bark of 
the tree whose roots are growing in water. 

46. L’herbe a vers, Worm Grass (Chenopodium ambrosioides) . 
a. Leaves boiled with milk given to children to cure worms. 
b. Leaves crushed applied as a poultice to relieve headache. 

47. L’herbe a collet rouge, Beggar Louse (Tick Trefoil) (Des- 
modium paniculatum). Break up the roots and soak in whiskey 
to be drunk by “one who suffers from weakness or cramps ” 
(W. H.). 

48. L’herbe a cing feuilles, Five-leaf Vine, or Three-leaf Vine 
(Psedera quinquefolia). a. Strong tea made of the stems and 
leaves applied hot to swollen parts of the body to reduce swellings. 
b. Crush the leaves and add vinegar. Warm the mixture and 
apply as a poultice to cure a wound, old or new. c. The same 
preparation is considered to be especially good to cure lockjaw 
(W. H.). 

49. Chassepareille noire, Black Sarsaparilla (Cocculus caro- 
linus). Tea made of the roots is a blood clarifier. 

50. Chassepareille blanche, White Sarsaparilla (Passiflora in- 
carnata). The crushed roots are put in drinking water, but not 
boiled, to be taken for a “ blood tonic ”. 

51. Vache a lait, Milk Vine (Gonolobus sp.?). Roots soaked 
in water, not boiled, furnish a drink taken for “sick stomach ”. 
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52. Patte de chat, Cat’s Foot (Gnaphalium purpureum). The 
dried plant is kept and boiled when needed to make a tea for 
“colds or grippe ”. 

53. L’herbe a congo, Moccasin Grass (Melothria pendula). A 
poultice to cure the bite of a moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) 
is made of the leaves pulverized and mixed with gunpowder. 

54. La Mauve, Mallow (Modiola caroliniana). Crush entire 
plant in cold water, add one half teaspoonful of boracic acid, and 
use as a gargle for tonsilitis, sore throat or diphtheria. Some of 
the boiled plant can be drunk hot as a tea to aid the cure. 

55. L’arbre a baton blanc, White Stick (Erigeron canadense). 
Tea made of the roots is taken inwardly hot as possible by women 
“when discharge at menstruation is not red but white ” (leucor- 
rhea) (W.H.). It is a very common plant in the region. 

56. Téte canne, Cane Head (Sanicula canadensis). The roots 
boiled to make a tea to be drunk hot are good for heart trouble. 

57. Chicorée, Hog Grass, Choctaw Grass (confused by in- 
formants with No. 60, see also Chicorée, No. 35), (Sonchus 
oleraceus) (European). a. The entire plant soaked in cold water 
provides a drink to give to children whenever they want water, 
especially at teething time. They may be given all they want to 
drink (W. H.). b. It is good to correct looseness of bowels. 
c. A tea made of the plant is taken to “ make tardy menstrua- 
tion come”. (Economy. Also used for hog feed as it remains 
green and fresh all winter in the fields [W. H.].) 

58. Cresor, Pepper Grass (Lepidium virginicum). Boil the 
plant with Wild Celery (No. 59). To the tea thus made add a 
pint of whiskey, equal parts of each, and use “ regularly to cure 
tuberculosis ” (W. H.). 

59. Celery, Wild Celery (Apium graveolens) (European). 
Mix with Pepper Grass (No. 58) to make tea for tuberculosis. 

60. L’herbe a cochon, Hog Weed or Hog Grass (Cirsium sp.?). 
Fed to hogs and stock to fatten them. 

61. Téte de femme, Woman’s Head, Joe Pye Weed (Eupa- 
torium serotinum). Boil the flowers to make a tea to be drunk 
very hot to relieve fever in cases of typhoid. The flowers are 
gathered in the fall and kept dried for use. 
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62. La Morelle, Nightshade (Solanum nigrum). a. Boil the 
roots to make an infusion for babies to drink to cure them of 
worms. b. Crush the green leaves and mix with grease to pro- 
duce a poultice that is “ good for sores. It is especially good for 
old obstinate sores.” (W. H.). 

63. L’arbre a balai, Broom Grass (Andropogon sp.?).** This 
plant, exceedingly abundant in open places or woods, is boiled to 
make a tea to be given as a cold drink to pregnant women. If 
taken often it will strengthen both the mother and the baby 
(W. H.). 

64. L’herbe a la tortue, Turtle Grass (Lippia nodiflora). Boil 
enough of the plants in water sufficient to make a bath in which 
to immerse a baby suffering from weakness. “If used every day 
it will make the lazy, weak baby walk” (W. H.). 

65. L’arbre a dinde, Turkey Grass (Verbena officinalis (Eur- 
opean). Boil the roots to make a tea to drink for kidney and 
liver trouble. 

66. L’ache a dinde, Ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia). Make 
a tea of the boiled rvots “ to give girl or woman with menstrua- 
tion trouble ” (W. H.). 

67. Café sauvage, Indian Coffee (Cassia Tora). boil roots, 
together with Féverole, Wild Bean (No. 68) to make tea for 
typhoid. ‘“ Let patient drink plenty and often” (W. H.). 

68. Féverole, Wild Bean (Strophostyles helvola or pauci- 
flora [?]). Boiled with Café sawvage (No. 67) to make tea for 
typhoid. 

69. Liane a la croix, Trumpet Vine (Bignonia capreolata). 
The roots, especially the thick part, or “ knot”, are mashed in 
water to which is added a little alum and used as a gargle for 
diphtheria. They do not need to be boiled (W. H.). 

70. Mal en main (Mal aux mains), Milkweed (Euphorbia nu- 
tans [E. Preslii of American authors]). a. Crush leaves to make 
a poultice to cure a bad sore. b. The entire plant is boiled 
in fresh milk, and when cool given to baby to drink to relieve 
sickness caused by drinking bad milk (W. H.). ec. Squeeze milk 


24 Specimens sent were not identifiable with certainty. 
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from stem on skin and rub in to relieve itching skin and eczema 
(W. H.). 

71. L’arbre a noisette, Black Walnut (Juglans nigra). a. The 
shells of six or seven nuts are mashed to a pulp and put in water 
in which the sufferer bathes the whole body or parts to cure the 
“itch” (W. H.). b. A handful of the leaves is mashed and 
boiled to make a tea to be drunk hot “ whenever one is thirsty ”, 
for relief from “ blood pressure ” (W. H.). 

72. L’herbe a St. Jean, Golden Rod (Solidago nemoralis). Boil 
a handful of the roots to make a tea to be drunk for “ yellow 
jaundice ” (W. H.). 

73. L’herbe a croupe, Whooping Cough Grass (Iresine panicu- 
lata). Leaves and stems, about a handful, are boiled to make a 
tea, then strained. Enough sugar is added to reduce it to a 
syrup when boiled down. This is taken inwardly to relieve 
whooping cough (W. H.). 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


Examination of the list will disclose some overlapping in the 
name and use identities of certain plants. Such a circumstance 
may be expected where a people have acquired an alien language 
and some exotic herb curatives from Europe through several cen- 
turies of association with Acadians as well as with French from 
the old country. So with Chicorée (Nos. 35 and 57), both of 
European origin, and L’herbe or L’arbre a Congo, varyingly Snake 
Grass and Moccasin Grass (Nos. 41 and 53). It also arises with 
L’herbe a cochon, Hog Grass (Nos. 44 and 60). These cases re- 
sist attempts to settle the confusion of an illiterate synonymy so 
far. Concerning which difficulties Miss Hooper has the following 
observation to make after an effort to clarify them: “ Sometimes 
I get the plant from one, information from another and the name 
in French from another. I have to contact each one in turn. 
Sometimes I get the same kind of plant from different ones, each 
using it differently. That is why you get two plants named Hog 
Grass and Chicory which are the same to some. They do not 
agree on some others.” (Correspondence, July 14, 1941.) 
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It is also worth noting that out of the total of over seventy 
herbals and one hundred and five applications in the list there 
are but four of European nativity (Nos. 35, 57, 59, 65) adopted 
for use by the Houma, and their application does not coincide 
strictly with the remedial uses by Europeans. The circumstance 
may be interpreted as evidence of the independence of discovery 
at the hands of these Indians, through broadening of their experi- 
ence by trial of previously unknown elements in their plant en- 
vironment. In view of the depth of influence exerted upon the 
people by Europeans for several centuries the low percentage of 
adventive herbal cures seems inconsistent with other aspects of 
acculturation. Examination of plant-cure lists from other tribes 
of the Southeast, again relying upon Mrs. Taylor’s published data 
(1940), we note a somewhat higher average of European herb 
derivatives than in the Houma series; viz., Cherokee 4 in total of 
36 recorded herbals, Koasati 3 in total of 32, Natchez 1 in 12, 
Creek 1 in 22, Chickasaw 1 in 9. Her listing, to our surprise, does 
not show any Choctaw plant curatives concocted from growths 
of European nativity. 

It is furthermore worth noting that several instances show the 
Houma to regard the number nine with some potency for good 
(see remedies Nos. 5c and 36, and footnote 10). Comparison with 
the medical formula numbers of other southeastern tribes shows 
that four is the predominant multiplier throughout, and use for 
repetition of dosages and days of treatment, as well as in the repe- 
tition of song formulas accompanying the treatments. Incomplete 
as the data recorded are to our present knowledge, I have used 
Mrs. Taylor’s summary of southeastern plant curatives to com- 
pile instances of the medical dosage number in the herbology 
of five selected tribes of the area for comparison with the Houma. 
It shows that nine is present in the Cherokee series (op. cit., p. 17) 
and in Natchez (p. 52); three in Choctaw (p. 55) and Catawba 
(p. 6) ; and four in Cherokee (in five remedies, pp. 6, 31, 34, 37, 
45), Choctaw (p. 21) and Koasati Creek (p. 64). 

The Houma use of whiskey in concoction with herb medicines 
is also interesting as a point to be brought out from our data in 
view of its physiological effects upon natives after contact with 
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whites. In comparison with the Houma who employ it in eight 
recorded instances (see Nos. 8, 12d, 13, 32b, 33, 34b, 47, 58), Mrs. 
Taylor notes but two instances in the southeastern area: Catawba 
(op. cit., p. 10) and Creek (p. 44). It is worth noting that both 
Houma and Creek mix ginseng with whiskey or alcohol, though 
the applications are for different purposes (Creek, for fever; 
Houma, for rheumatism). European ingredients besides these in- 
clude also vinegar (No. 71), gin (No. 12d), boracie acid (No. 54), 
gunpowder (No. 53), and alum (No. 69). 

We may now venture an attempt at prospecting for ideas of 
originality, or the lack of it, in tribal science of plant discoveries 
by comparing the Houma list of herbals with those recorded from 
other tribes of the southeastern area. The comparisons must be 
understood as acceptable only with the reservation that their 
values are based upon the lists assembled by Mrs. Taylor in the 
publication referred to previously. That the comparative matter 
is confined at the present time to this reference is an indication 
of the lack of attention given to ethno-botany in the area under 
discussion. Exhaustive lists of plant curatives have not been 
made from any of the tribes represented, wherefore the short- 
comings of such generalized deductions as those attempted here 
will need to be taken into consideration. The amount of scien- 
tific knowledge at hand is yet too small. Allowing then for a 
maximum of deficiency in the material available, we have the 
following sum-up. 

Of the seventy-three Houma plant agencies listed twenty-nine 
(allowing for correspondence in genus only) are employed in some 
curative capacities by other southeastern tribes. In but seven 
instances, however, do the Houma resort to the same plant as any 
of the other tribes as a remedy for the same ailment. Some of 
the correspondences of the seven (see below) cover only the 
genus, not the species, employed. This latter circumstance 
lessens the significance of the correspondence, since different 
species of a genus may possess different medicinal qualities. And 
they usually do even in the same tribe, as the lists constantly 
demonstrate. 

The Houma list shows correspondence in the use of the same 
species of plant for the same cure as other southeastern groups 
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in seven instances, as follows: Houma (No. 3) Black Gum for 
worms, with Cherokee (Taylor, p. 47); Houma (No. 9) Elm for 
dysentery, with Cherokee (Taylor, p. 18); Houma (No. 23) 
Elder for swellings, with Creek for swollen breasts (Taylor, p. 
58); Houma No. 30) Black Willow for fever, with Koasati and 
Creek (Taylor, pp. 12-13); Houma (No. 31) Sassafras for 
measles, with Choctaw (Taylor, p. 24) ; Houma (No. 43) Pluchea 
for fever, with Choctaw (Taylor, p. 63) ; Houma (No. 46) Worm- 
seed for worms, with Natchez and Koasati (Taylor, p. 22). We 
can not include Houma No. 52, Gnaphalium purpureum for colds 
and grippe as identical with the Choctaw use of G. obtusifoliwm 
(a different species of the same genus) for “ colds and lung pain ” 
(Taylor, p. 61), Houma solidago (No. 72) for jaundice with Ala- 
bama for colds (Taylor, p. 63), or the Houma uses of No. 6 
Quercus pagodaefolia for dysentery and hoarseness, and of Q. 
virginiana, No. 7, for dysentery with Cherokee Q. borealis and 
Q. stellata for dysentery, Q. rubra, Alabama for sore throat and 
Cherokee for hoarseness, Creek Q. stellata for dysentery, without 
ignoring the specific differences in the oak series (Taylor, pp. 16- 
18). The medicinal properties of all these oaks, however, lie in 
the tannin they contain, whence the non-correspondence of the 
species used may be due to ecology. The specific differences then 
may be insignificant so far as questions of native medicinal dis- 
covery are concerned. 

Little consistency can be found in the tribal correspondences 
which embrace so wide a range of territory inhabited by un- 
affiliated peoples. The distribution of arborescent and herbace- 
ous plant forms in the different life zones covered in the south- 
eastern cultural complex is probably largely responsible for the 
variations observed. Direct questioning of Houma informants 
on their knowledge of certain of Mrs. Taylor’s recorded items 


. brought out the statement that the Houma did not encounter the 


plant in their immediate territory. This was the case with the 
Mocker Nut used by the Cherokee (Taylor, p. 14), the Holly tree 
used by the Alabama, Koasati, Choctaw and Catawba (Taylor, 
p. 38), Hemlock used by the Cherokee (Taylor, p. 5), the Walking 
Fern and Christmas Fern used by the Cherokee (Taylor, p. 3), 
the Mountain Laurel used by the Cherokee (Taylor, p. 48), the 
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Rhododendron also used by the Cherokee (Taylor, p. 49). These 
are but a few. This brings us to consider the bearing of ecology 
upon the question of non-correspondence in the lists of curative 
flora coming from the various tribes of the Southeast from the 
high-altitude inland flora of the Cherokee habitat to the low 
coastal environs of the Houma. Overlapping in the register of 
plant usages could scarcely be expected over so wide a range of 
territory even among the branches of one people speaking the 
same language and possessing a common therapeutic tradition 
should their settlements extend into different zones of plant life. 
Unless we have equal amounts of data on herb cures from the 
tribes of the Southeast, and a check on the plants occurring over 
the entire area it would seem futile to attempt conclusions in re- 
gard to what appears to stand forth as independence in the results 
of herbal experimentation and discovery on the part of the tribes 
constituting the southeastern culture area. In venturing to lay 
emphasis on the evidence of local originality in the development 
of herbal science of each of the tribal localities of the Southeast 
one may be taking more than a sporting chance. Such a hypoth- 
esis, however, lurks in the shadow of the rough statistical analysis 
of the available lists from the nine published sources within the 
area. 

The forty-six ailments for which there are plant cures in the 
Houma material presented here are listed in the following table 
which will serve also as a finding list for the treatments. They 
are referred to by the numbers of the remedies. The list is based 
upon that provided by Mrs. Taylor (op. cit., chart 1, p. 72) to 
facilitate comparison with the totalized summary she has ar- 
ranged. Her list shows the conclusions reached in her check-up 
of the “useful” and “ useless”’ remedies with the authorized 
dispensatories recorded among the eight tribes whose herbals she 
examined. The present list was not subjected to the test of 
effectiveness or non-effectiveness of plant remedies in the light of 
scientific knowledge of their medicinal properties, since some of 
the findings given in the authorized United States dispensatory 
are open to doubt and future pharmacological work may even 
show them to be in error, as Mrs. Taylor herself points out. 
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Eczema, 70¢ 

Dysentery, 5a, 6a, 7, 9, 57b (5) 

Stomach ailments, 51 

Sores, 37a, 39, 62b, 70 (4) 

Cuts and wounds, 48b 

Fever, 1, 2a, 12b, 24, 26, 30, 43a, 61 (8) 

Colds, 11, 52 

Cough and throat troubles, 6d, 13, 15a, 21, 54, 61, 69 (7) 

Worms, 3, 10, 46a, 62a (4) 

Eye ailments, 5a 

Urinary troubles, 5b, 19, 36° 

Childbirth, 2b, 63 

Tuberculosis, 58, 59 

Toothache, 2c, 34a 

Skin ailments, 4b 

Tonics, 6c, 16, 20, 23b, 28, 45, 50 (7) 

Mouth sores, 4b 

Jaundice and liver trouble, 12a, 12d, 33, 65, 72 (5) 

Diphtheria, 69 

Impotency, 14 

Venereal disease (syphilis?), 15b, 25 

Snakebite, 41, 53 

Menstrual ailments, 12c, 40, 55, 57c, 66 (5) 

Heart trouble, 56 

Swellings, 17, 23a, 34b, 41c, 42, 48a (6) 

Rheumatism, 6b, 8, 32b 

Headache and dizziness (high blood pressure), 4a, 5c, 18a, 
38, 46b, 71b (6) 

Chills and fever (malaria), 1, 2a, 22, 37b (4) 

Spasms, 2b = 

Kidney trouble, 5b, 19, 36, 65 

Paralysis, 16 

Blood purifier, 18b, 30, 33, 35, 41b, 49, 50 (7) 

Whooping cough, 27, 44, 73 ; 

Fretfulness of children, 29a 

Weak legs, 29b 

Measles and scarlet fever, 31 

Excessive vomiting, 32a 
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Burns, 39 

Boils, 39 

Piles, 43b 

Weakness and cramps, 47 
Lockjaw, 48c 

Teething children, 57a 
Baby weakness, 64, 70 
Typhoid, 67, 68, 61 

Itch, 7la 


So far as recorded material may be considered sufficient to 
permit any conclusions whatever, we may draw the inference that 
Houma medicine has developed remedies for the afflictions most 
prevalent in the country they inhabit, to wit, for fevers (eight 
remedies, twelve if combined with those for chills and fever), for 
coughs and throat troubles (seven remedies), for menstrual ail- 
ments (five remedies), for headaches and “ blood pressure ” (six 
remedies), for dysentery and typhoid (together eight remedies). 
Again, tonics (seven remedies) and blood purifiers (seven rem- 
edies) rate high in their list of curatives. Kidney troubles (four 
remedies), with urinary trouble (three remedies) and jaundice 
(five remedies), also stand high in the list. Whether the above 
quantitative summary checks in any way with a local morbidity 
due to the low-lying humid habitat it would remain for a 
pathological study of the Houma people to reveal. Then perhaps 
the data for curatives may be read backward into a portrayal of 
local disease conditions. The estimates of proportionately “ use- 
ful ” and “ useless ” remedies offered by Mrs. Taylor tribes would 
then take on a greater significance in the attempt to evaluate the 
achievements of therapeutic science among the Indians of the 
Southeast. The usefulness of discovery, I would venture to pro- 
pose, is not to be judged alone on grounds of specific test of a 
people’s scientific accuracy in itemized observation of the prop- 
erties of nature as apart from the question of their remedial needs 
in the preservation of health under difficult climatological 
conditions. 

One who examines the list of Houma remedies from the angle 
just projected cannot fail to observe the lack of mention of nerv- 
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ous disorders. This point may prove a significant lead for case 
study among these ostensibly placid Indians of the south. Some- 
thing evidently lies beneath the surface of this medicinal material 
in respect to providing a key to their emotional character balanced 
in the scales with their needs and the discoveries that cover the 
same. And for goitre there is no response in medicinai experi- 
mentation, to cite another instance. 

It will be no small task for a more particular student of phar- 
macology to reduce the already numerous assemblages of botan- 
ical materia medica collected from the Indians of the Southeast 
to systematic treatment. The time should soon be ripe for a 
comprehensive examination, with due consideration of the areal 
biomes, of the published material recorded from native groups of 
the East from Mexico to the Canadian border. For such an at- 
tempt we already have, for the Southeast alone, by off-hand 
estimate, no less than thirty printed herbal sources. These are 
being constantly added to, while some still remain in manuscript 
form in the hands of ethnologists. The recent publication of the 
Aztec herbology of 1552 by William Gates will prove a stimulus 
to herbalistic research covering the Middle American and South- 
western areas where lie the probable sources of curative science 
later disseminated over the Southeast and still later by digital 
distribution to the region of the Great Lakes and up the Atlantic 
coast. When such a compilation and its attendant systematiz- 
ation shall be completed it would prove to be a sequel to Dr. F. E. 
Clements’ monograph on treatment of disease in North America, 
and its covers forsooth should not be too close together. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthropo- 
logical Conference was held on Tuesday, April 14, 1941, at 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. The President, Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J., presided at the morning and afternoon 
sessions. 
At the morning session the following two papers were read and 


discussed: “ Peace and War among the Guajiro, Colombia ” by . 


Mr. Antonio Santa Cruz; and “ Hostile Motives and Peaceful 
Conduct in a Primitive Society ” by Dr. A. I. Hallowell. The 
afternoon session was devoted to archaeology. Rev. Dr. Leon 
Legrain spoke on “ The Sumerians of Ur of the Chaldees, before 
and after the Flood”. Rev. Joseph G. Doherty, 8.J., gave de- 
tails of his recent work in the Near East under the title “ Paleo- 
lithic Man in the Lebanon”. Short reports of their work in the 
same general area were given by Father Doherty’s confréres, 
Fathers Mahan and Murphy. 

The following officers were elected: Honorary President, Most 
Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.; President, Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J.; Vice-President, Rev. Berard Haile, 
O.F.M.; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. John M. Cooper; Assistant 
Editor, Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld; Executive Board: Rev. 
Leopold Tibesar, M.M., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Heffernan, Rev. R. 
McCoy, White Fathers of Africa, to 1942; Sister Mary Henry, 
O.P., Rev. Marcelline Molz, and Rev. Raymond W. Murray, 
CS.C., to 1943; Dr. Anna Dengel, Rev. Dr. Vincent McQuade, 
OS.A., and Rev. Hugh J. Bihler, 8.J., to 1944. 

It was provisionally decided that the subject for the symposium 
at our next meeting would be “ The Age of the Human Race ”’. 
Meanwhile the Conference would cordially welcome suggestions 
from the members as to alternative topics which they might 
prefer. 


In accordance with the wishes of the members as expressed at 
the Villanova meeting, arrangements have been made to hold the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Conference at Manhattan- 
ville College, New York City, on Tuesday, April 7, 1942. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 


promotion of : 
and other specialists, and of 


b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
MEMBERSHIP: 
Open to all, clergy and laity, and Catalin. 
in the aims of the Conference. 


Dues: Active: members $ 
Contributing members 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (2 double or four 
single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents 3 ‘single 


numbers, 25 cents 
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cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
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